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A(AINE and New York Universalists both meet 

for anhual state sessions in the fall. This year, 
> visited the Maine State Convention and the 
ew York Convention both within one calendar 
sek. We were in Augusta, Maine, October second 
id in Utica, New York, October eighth. In both 
oups, we were made to feel perfectly at home in a 
‘art-warming manner. New York is our home 
mvention, for there we served fourteen years of 
ippy parish ministry. In Maine, we have numer- 
is friends, both lay and clerical. The latter num- 
*r among them several onetime student parish- 
ners. But we are betraying our age by our gar- 
ilousness. 

What we most want to record for The Christian 
eader family is the important fact that in both of 
lese state gatherings of Universalists there was 
mple evidence of enthusiasm, intelligent planning, 
nd energetic performance. This was no easy 
ptimism. It had going along with it a realistic 
scognition of the reactionary temper of our time 
hich makes liberalism in religion as suspect and 
npopular as it is elsewhere. 

No Universalist in either Maine or New York, 
r anywhere we have been, is letting himself get 
own-hearted over American Orthodox Protest- 
ntism’s stampede to the right, sad as it is. Uni- 
ersalists are carrying on, propagating a sane, 
thically-based religion. In this we are realistic 
nough to know that we have many good and cour- 
geous friends in all churches. We wil] not let 
hose friends down, nor will we be upset over the 
opular hue and cry of the neo-orthodox. It will 
ass. 


Maine, There She Stands 


Universalism in Maine not only has a great 
istory, but Maine Universalism is a great living 
eality, a powerful spirit for good in that great 
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Universalists at Work 


State. Not only our old friend of Y.P.C.U. days, 
now Senator Fred Allen, but Universalists in scores 
of Maine communities carry their religion (not their 
church) into politics and civil life. In Augusta, 
we had a most pleasant and too short visit with 
Police Commissioner Conant, a Universalist lay- 
man who is not a professional policeman, but a 
garden variety citizen who has done and is doing a 
fine job at the behest of his Mayor. We don’t know 
Commissioner Conant’s political party nor do we 
care to. What we do know is that he is one of 
hundreds of good Universalist laymen who faith- 
fully express their religious ideals in what our 
orthodox friends are pleased to call “secular” fields. 

These are the kind of folks one meets at a Uni- 
versalist convention in Maine. Watching and 
listening to President Earl N. Vickery preside at 
the sessions, we were reminded of his son, Charles 
Vickery, who did an outstanding job for the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian Services Committees in 
Germany. This is not to suggest that the son has 
brought up the father properly (as some children 
seem to think, but not in Maine!). It is rather to 
point to the source of Charles Vickery’s good sense 
and the idealism that took him halfway round the 
world to minister to stricken youth. 


The Maine Way 


Maine Universalists do things in their own 
straight-forward manner. They asked the nation- 
ally known psychologist, Harry Overstreet, to come 
to their Augusta convention and talk on Why Uni- 
versalism in Maine? Mr. Overstreet is not a member 
of our church fellowship. No matter; Maine Uni- 
versalists provided him with abundant material 
on Universalism and come to Maine and speak on 
Universalism, he did. His address was a sensation. 
We hope to print the text of this unique address in 
the near future. Our fellow churchmen north of 
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Kittery did’ one thing we have long wanted to do, 
but never quite had the nerve. They publicly cited 
Harry Overstreet. for his services to Universalist 
ideal. It was done in good grace and though, per- 
haps a little overwhelming to Mr. Overstreet, it was 
graciously received. 

The net impression of a visitor to the annual 
convention of Maine Universalists is of seeing a 
sturdy group of independents who really believe 
in democracy in religion and in religion for all of 
life. Under the leadership of their unpretentious 
but entirely gracious and thoroughly industrious 
young superintendent, Walter Kellison, Maine 
Universalists continue to make history. 


New York Universalists at Utica 


Arriving early in the morning at Utica, the busy 
gateway to that Northern New York where we 
spent so many years, opened up the floodgates of 
memory. : We had scant time for reminiscing, how- 
ever. Changes in institutions and personnel quickly 
brought us back from the twenties and early thirties 
to 1951. The host church was the rejuvenated 
Church of the Reconciliation, now a federation of 
both a Universalist and a Unitarian society and 
the home church of numerous faculty members of 
the vigorous young Utica College. The minister, 
John McPhee, and his people were hospitable to 
the new college when it first got under way. They 
provided quarters for much-needed classrooms in 
those first terms. ‘Utica’s Liberal Church” lived 
up to its name meeting an otherwise unmet need 
of the community in the rush of G. I. registrations. 
In the process it acquired new vitality. 

Meeting a new need has stimulated and quickened 
the vitality of the entire New York State fellowship 
of Universalists. We have never attended a state 
convention where we have heard and seen so much 
sheer happy enthusiasm over a project involving 
so much hard work as the newly acquired Beaver 
Lake New York Universalist Summer Institute 


Camp. . 
The Laymen Did It 


Under the leadership of our fellow Laurentian, 
Fred W. Chadwick of Syracuse, New York laymen 
put that camp in order in time for last summer’s 
institute season. If the National Universalist Lay- 
men’s Association is looking for someone on which 
to pin a medal for distinguished service, we suggest 
they look up Chadwick and his crews. For crews 
it was. They came from many parishes over many 
week ends. They cleaned up after the November 
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hurricane. They reroofed, reshingled, recemente 
and generally reconditioned the camp building: 
Then Howard Gilman and his staff took over an 
ran a successful first season with eighty-five stt 
dents. Next summer a full six weeks of institutes) 
are planned and Gilman and his staff are looking 
forward to a record-breaking number of studentg) 
of all ages. (Editorial note:—We could be perm 
suaded to teach a course at Beaver Lake next sums 
mer without much arm-twisting). 

More heartening even than the Beaver Laki 
project were the plans we heard at the New Yor 
Convention for establishing another new Univer 
salist church in the state soon. We had to leay 
before any action was taken on the carrying through 
of last year’s resolution to establish a Laborator 
School of Religious Education in co-operation witl 
the Canton church and the St. Lawrence Theologica 
School. We hope the matter was acted on positively 
The church and the school cannot go it all alone 
We are confident that if this was passed over thi 
year, New Yorkers will one day give support te 
such an important project. The leaders that trait 
the leaders at places like Beaver Lake are traine¢ 
at St. Lawrence. A laboratory school is an essential 
tool. 

It was most pleasant through the courtesy o} 
Superintendent Leining and President Ralph Stod- 
dard to sit through a meeting of the Executi 
Board. We served on that Board eight years, once 
on a time. The resources of the State Conventior 
have grown greatly since those days, and that i 
as it should be. 

We came back from Maine and New York to our 
little cubicle in Boston greatly encouraged. Uni 
versalists differ widely in theologies. They are 
united in their devotion to democracy in religion 
and in their determination to express their religious 
faith in better life for men and women on this 
earth here and now. . 

We felt this same way about our visit to the 
Ohio Convention last June. In the rush of an emer- 
gency situation, we did not write a commentary} 
on that state gathering of Universalists. It wa 
the same healthy-spirited kind of affair that we have 
reported from Maine and New York. Larry Abbott 
and Don Evans (the Rev. Dr. Lawrence Abbott 
president, and the Rev. Dr. Donald Evans, super 
intendent) and their fellow Universalists of Ohic 
are carrying on an effective program of libera 
religion. F 

The truth is Universalists at work are good foll 
to know anywhere. 


[he Great Heresy 


ohn Murray Atwood 


“HE religion of Jesus is very simple. No one 

can read the first three Gospels — and on them 
> must rely for our knowledge of Jesus and his 
achings — and miss what was his great message. 
he account is fragmentary, and no doubt inac- 
irate in places. Nonetheless, it enables us to 
yprehend both the spirit and the gist of the Gospel. 
nyone can understand it. It was revolutionary, 
n counter to the general practice of men of that 
ay and this. It was profound, marked by marvel- 
is insight, but perfectly clear, no mystifying 
octrines, no unfamiliar language and terminology 
» make his meaning obscure. There could be no 
lisunderstanding as to what he meant, or what he 
as seeking to do. We may be presumed to be 
imiliar with the teaching, but it will do no harm 
) summarize it: He set forth the way of right living 
yr all people and groups of people. The religion of 
esus, some tell us, was a faith and involved certain 
eliefs. I have heard some say that to characterize 
as a way of life is inadequate and vague. Not so; 
is way of living was never vague, but very definite, 
nmistakable, and far-reaching in its implications, 
ocial, theological, and political. 

We think the effort of some to correct the gospel 
tory by following Simkovitch, Toward the Under- 
tanding of Fesus, and Van Passen, Why Fesus Died, 
y making account of the political aspect of his 
iinistry as involving a clash with the Roman 
ower, which some liberals endorse, quite misses 
he real significance of his message. Dr. Fosdick’s 
"he Man from Nazareth, analysis of the reaction of 
he Pharisees to his teaching shows much better 
isight. 

The Heart of Jesus’ Gospel 

Men were to have good will to all their fellowmen, 
ven their enemies, to put away hate, be ready to 
orgive those who had wronged them; they were 
ot to be vengeful, not to give blow for blow, not 
ight the devil with his own tools, but as Paul well 
ummed it, overcome evil with good; they were to 
ye humble, never seeking places of power and of 
osition in order to exalt themselves over their 
ellows; the place of honor was that of a servant; 
hey were not to be thinking of what rewards they 
vould get for such things, but forget themselves in 
levotion to their work, find their life by thus losing 
t; they were not to draw a line, economic, social, 
acial, between themselves and others, put impass- 
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able gulfs between themselves and those not so 
fortunate; rather, they were to remember those in 
need, even the least of them, for they were all 
brethren, of one family, members one of another. 
In a word, it was a gospel of right living with one’s 
fellowmen. It was emphatically, nobly, ethical. 
That was its merit. It was the merit of the Jewish 
religion; it has been the merit of Universalism. This, 
the ethical quality, is the distinguishing merit of 
any religion. Even in regard to its teaching about 
the Kingdom of God, as to which, because of rather 
conflicting testimony, scholars differ, and will con- 
tinue to differ; whether for instance, the Kingdom 
was a present reality, or a future good, whether it 
was to come suddenly, apocalyptically,or gradu- 
ally,—there is no question about one thing, the 
indispensable condition for membership or entrance 
into that Kingdom is moral — not right belief but 
right conduct — and what that morality was, we 
have already indicated. Schweitzer, Quest of the 
Historical Fesus, when he holds that Jesus accepted 
the apocalyptic idea of the sudden coming of the 
Kingdom of God, virtually annuls by this exegesis 
the real motivation in the ethical gospel of Jesus — 
Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven, and makes Jesus a fanatic. 
Moreover, he set forth this kind of conduct, not 
as his own invention, but as doing the will of God. 
It was the divine mode of living, ordained of God 
in the nature of things, and thus the on/y way of 
living for individuals, groups of individuals, com- 
munities, nations; that is, if they are to live happily 
and well. The price of life is adjustment to the 
laws of the universe — to God. “Ye know these 
things; happy are ye if ye do them.”” And what 
kind of a Ged does he set forth and reveal? Inevit- 
ably he was such as ordained these ways of living, 
one who, like a Universal Father, had love for all, 
righteous and sinners, exacting righteousness, yet 
was himself forgiving, seeking ever the good of all, 
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serving and giving himself for them. Jesus’ real 
theology and -his true religion, in other words, are 
implied in his principles. So are those of anyone, 
no matter ‘what -hé professes. Observe any man 
long enough and you will discover from his conduct 
what he really believes and what he cares for most 


of all. 


Disloyalty to This Gospel — The Great Heresy 


In the process of actual life and learning (revela- 
tion) a man does not lay down, or set up, the 
theological principle, that for instance, God is love, 
and therefore deductively undertake to be brotherly 
and kind to his fellows. Quite otherwise; he is won 
to ways of good will and of communal living and 
sharing, and so becomes convinced in his experience 
that these are the eternal ways. So we repeat, this 
religion is a certain attitude, a spirit, a particular 
way of living which Jesus himself followed because 
he, himself, believed in it. This is the heart of the 
Gospel. It is the very essence of the spirit of Christ. 
This, primarily, was what the Christian Church was 
to carry into the world, which, if conformed to as 
the ways of the Eternal, would have “‘Christianized” 
it as Rauschenbusch contended. Has the church 
stressed obedience to this Gospel? It has not. 
Speaking generally, almost from the very beginning, 
it made Christianity a theology. Up to the present 
time, while the Roman Church has insisted on 
fidelity to its organization, the Protestant has put 
conformity to doctrine, often not understood, before 
obedience to this simple way of right living. That 
is what I call the Great Heresy, infidelity to the rea] 
Gospel, That, through the centuries, has been the 
source of the weakness of the Church and its 
inefficiency. 


The Historical Evidence of This Infidelit 


It is the Apostle Paul, in the first instance, who is 
responsible for this. This man, who was a genuine 
follower of Jesus, a noble, heroic figure, who saved 
Christianity from becoming just another Jewish 
sect, certainly understood the Gospel principles. 
His statement of them at the end of some of his 
epistles, such as the Twelfth of Romans and the 
last chapter of Galatigns, almost rivals the Sermon 
on the Mount. But, alas, he valued his theology as 
of greater importance. I do not find fault with his 
being a theologian, though I dare disagree with 
some of his theology. A profound thinker, rabbini- 
cally trained, he probably could not help putting 
his peculiar theological interpretation upon the 
Christian story. But I do blame him for putting 
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his theology before the simple gospel, and so iney 
itably in practice, overshadowing it and obscurin 
it. To be a Christian, from his standpoint, is f6] 
accept certain dogmas about Christ and faith and| 
salvation; and nearly all the great theologians since} 
— Athanasius, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, and last! 
of all Barth— have here followed Paul. When! 
Athanasius rancorously contended with Arius about 
the person of Christ, and denounced him for diffet 
ing with him; when Augustine declared man utterly, 
corrupted by the fall of Adam, and so incapable of | 
good, as so many have said ever since, and pros) 
scribed Pelagius who disagreed with him as a heres | 
tic; when Luther bitterly opposed Zwingli’s doctrine | 
of the Lord’s Supper, and refused to give the great 
hearted Swiss his hand; when Calvin allowed 
Servetus to be burned at the stake because he dis 
agreed as to the Trinity; when many Unitarians 
wanted to expel Theodore Parker from the Amer 
ican Unitarian Association, and would not exchange 
pulpits with him because he believed that Jesus 
was a man like one of us, what fact stands out in al] 
the cases and scores more that might be named? 
They were making one’s theology the test of fellow- 
ship instead of conformity to the great ethical 
principles of Jesus. They cared so much more fo 
their theological dogmas that they quite lost sight 
of the gospel as the way of true living. Yes, they 
contradicted it in their dogmatism, sectarianism 
partisanship, intolerance, in the very spirit of their 
lives. And today how is it? I would not be writing 
on this theme were it not the fact that the Christian 
Church — I speak generally and broadly —is still 
doing the same thing. It is guilty of the same 
heresy. Contemporary churchmen magnify and 
make great account of ecumenicity. What is this? 
Unity of the spirit through devotion and loyalty to 
the principles of Jesus? Not at all. It is the so-called 
catholic acceptance of certain theological doctrines, 
especially the Trinity. Those like Unitarians and 
Universalists who do not say “In the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost”, however 
faithful to the ethic of Jesus, are excluded from 
this love-feast. 


The Situation Today 


At this time, of all time, when the Church has 
the everlasting gospel, the way of the Eternal, that 
is pertinent and applicable to about every problem 
that faces us, it is setting forth theological doctrines 
as the great need. Do I need to refer to the crisis 
we face today? Rulers break treaties, disregard 
covenants, circulate lying propaganda, are guilty 
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every crime on the calendar, rob, murder, com- 
t arson, cheat under the guise of legal authoriza- 
n, show a ruthless disregard of human life and 
man values, and not only in totalitarian states, 
t right here in our democratic land, in business, 
social and political life. 

Dn college campuses there is an alarming want of 
acern for moral obligation, little sense of the 
vaning of right and duty. Hence the abundance 
rackets of various kinds, men who ignore debts, 
d condone all kinds of gambling and shifty ways 
making profit and of exploiting their fellowmen. 
this time, the professed defenders of the religion 
Jesus assert that the great need of the day is a 
sology; morality, even a moral gospel is not 
ough, and they tell us that we should let Thomas 
juinas, the great Catholic theologian of the 
iddle Ages, teach us because his system, for- 
ath, is God-centered, as also, we may remind 
em, was that of Calvin. They hail Karl Barth, 
e Swiss theologian, as having a message for our 
neration. And who is Karl Barth? One who 
ver once talks about or stresses this gospel of 
ible living, but with his transcendant God, his 
iraculous faith, his crass supernaturalism, his 
her-worldly Kingdom of God, with ideas and 
rminology utterly removed from the everyday 
e of man, would set back the hands of the clock 
religion two hundred years. 


The Misdirected Attack on 
Humanism and Secularism 


In their battle with the enemies of the good life, 
ese who undertake to be spokesmen for the 
Jhristian” faith turn their biggest guns not on 
e real evils, but on the humanists and the secular- 
s, so-called. They, forsooth, constitute the 
eatest danger. Indeed, I suspect the reason for 
€ reactionary tendency in modern orthodoxy — 
d it is reactionary! — bringing back and empha- 
ing old dogmas that we supposed were in the 
eologic discard, is the fear of humanism. That, 
ey tell us, is the great heresy. But is it? 

Who are these humanists? They are notable for 
serting the supreme worth of man, of the eternal 
man values, for stressing human responsibility. 
me of them have trouble with theological ques- 
ns, and are agnostic, or non-theistic. Who is 
ere that thinks, that does not have difficulty with 
em? There is not one minister in ten, let alone 
ymen, who has thought his way definitely to a 
eistic position. Most take their belief here 
condhand. A few pertinent questions about tor- 
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nadoes, earthquakes, microbes, streptococci, and 
mosquitoes, and the fate of this whirling sphere on 
which we dwell will serve to reveal that he can no 
more explain theistically, physical evil than could 
Thomas Aquinas; or, if he is a mystic, and says he 
knows there is a God, for he has found Him, one 
has only to ask how he knows that this moving, 
uplifting experience which he calls a revelation of 
God is not subjective, purely relative to his own 
life; his own ideas, ideals and values. Really, the 
theistic question is a big and difficult one. To 
insist, therefore, that people must be able to come 
to the theistic conclusion, and if they cannot hon- 
estly — for it is a matter of sincerity — say that 
they shall not be candidates for our fellowship 
because these humanists are rocking the boat, or 
imply that true religion is endangered — How 
foolish! If we can win people today really to believe 
with all their heart and mind in Jesus’ way of life,— 
and this is our great task as preachers — we will 
have accomplished both for our religion and for 
mankind the greatest service. Whether they have 
a correct theology or not, whether they are con- 
scious theists or not, we need not worry. God 
certainly will not! What He wants is not that 
people shall apostrophize him with honorific names, 
address him with high-sounding epithets, but that 
they shall do His will, as Jesus set it forth, and do 
it because they believe in it, have been won ration- 
ally to the conviction that this is the only true way. 
And this continual carping criticism of good work 
done for the welfare of man as “‘secularistic’”” when 
it is not performed in the name of God or of Jesus, 
or under the auspices of the church — what a 
narrow, bigoted, sectarian, even presumptuous, 
spirit this reveals! Surely the true attitude for the 
church is to rejoice and co-operate heartily when 
such service is rendered under whatever auspices. 
Why This Ethical Gospel? 

Jesus, in my opinion, followed this way of good 
will of brotherhood, of fellowship, of sharing; why? 
Because, as God, he chose to humble himself, and 
go through the process of showing man how to live? 
Just forget that theology for a while, and think of 
him in human terms. He lived that way, incarnated 
that spirit, because he had come out of his exper- 
ience and meditation to believe in it so fully that he 
dared to trust himself to act in fidelity to it. Do 
you, my good reader, do so today? Do the millions 
of so-called Christians? 

Of course, no sensible person thinks Jesus antic- 
ipated all the problems of this twentieth century 
and had specific and correct solutions for them; or 
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that we will not always need, as Theodore Parker 
contended, to separate what is transient in his 
reported teaching. from what is permanent; but 
this Jewish ‘peasant had insight, an insight into 
what must be fundamental and requisite for men 
in all relations, which great immortals like Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle, with all their profound learning, 
never acquired! And is he not still ahead of us in 
seeking to apply his ethic and spirit, our great 
leader? 

Question,— Must “Christian” people perhaps 
think of Jesus as arbitrarily selected, anointed and 
particularly inspired for his mission; but really 
was there any more demand on him to live this 
good life and show forth this spirit than there is 
now upon them? 


The Kinds of Faith Today 


I tell my students that what the world needs 
today is just this kind of faith in integrity, in 
justice, in good will, in communal living, in the 
principles of the eternal gospel, not the irrational 
magical faith of Karl Barth, that in some myste- 
rious way apprehends God and truth. And what 
truth and what a God this man finds in this way! 
No, not this, but a faith, I repeat, that is trust in 
that way of good will and truth which he has seen 
in Jane Addams, Thomas Mott Osborne and to 
which he has been intelligently and wholly won, so 
that he has the courage to act in loyalty to it in all 
relations. And I dare to declare that if the Christian 
church through these centuries, instead of insisting 
on subscription to this or that doctrine, had per- 
sistently enjoined upon man this gospel of good will 
and mutuality, in season and out, and to win them 
to this, had held up in every place the Christ, the 
spirit and the life that incarnates this attitude, we 
would not be facing the preposterous situation we 
are today; of men on the one hand in pride and joy, 
rearing at. the greatest cost of labor, cathedrals, 
public halls, libraries, museums, art galleries, 
schools and universities which they travel over sea 
and continent to view; and then, on the other hand, 
building armaments, weapons of destruction and 
death of the deadliest and most demonic character 
at a price that impoverishes the people for genera- 
tions to come. For what? To demolish and lay 
waste like vandals and ravagers all that they have 
so fondly and laboriously produced. Just consider, 
we have ravaged and laid waste the land of the 
Koreans at great cost not only of human lives, but 
of untold millions of dollars. And now what will 
we have to do? Turn around and spend as many 
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millions to rehabilitate the people, restore the 
public buildings, homes and industries. Was ther 
ever greater sin or folly? 


Our Real Mission 


The manifest mission for every church, for 
especially who are Universalists, who have ou 
splendid tradition of protest against what is irre 
tional, inhuman and immoral, who profess to b 
seeking the full salvation of a//, who consider tha 
every problem that touches our human life, ever: 
evil that serves to keep man in bondage, ever 
wrong that robs him of the chance to have life is ou 
concern; the manifest mission for us, we repeat 
is now and here highly to resolve that the proclama 
tion of this simple but eternal gospel of right living 
the standing for it, shall be from now on to the ve: 
end our first responsibility and duty, and so, de ii 
fact, “men of good-will and sacrificial spirit. 
There is no other way, we declare it categorically 
to establish peace on earth. You can have yo 
neutrality laws, your truces, your peace confer 
ence, your League of Nations, your United Natio 
and social experiments, and I say nothing again 
them here, but until men of whatever organization 
or nation, are ready humbly to learn of this mat 
Jesus, this way of life, there will be no abandon 
ment of the barbarism of war; there will be ne 
permanent peace. So here is our task; to preach 
this gospel, to live it, not simply for the sake 0 
cessation of war, bint for sane, wholesome, anc 
joyous living in every relation of life. 

We Universalists doubtless need a theology, a 
one of my quondam students assured me, a theolog 
that shall give meaning and life to the universe 
every thinking man or people needs one, and inci 
dentally we have had through the years a very gooe 
working body of fundamental ideas, ethical, rationa 
and theological. But this is not our greatest need 
If I should undertake to publish my theology, anc 
I have one, what would happen? Why, one of t 
first persons to do what I urge my students to de 
namely to criticize it and tear it apart, would b 
my good friend, the critic. The day has gone b 
when any intelligent body of men would subscrib 
to any great system of thought, like the Westminste 
Confession. Let men produce such if they can, bt 
first let us have devotion to this common purpose 
and thus still allow liberty, if we are liberals, to eac! 
and all, to formulate their own theology, howeve 
they may differ. Diversity of thought, but unity : 
spirit, because united in devotion to this gospel 
this is our task. 


The Christian 


lax A. Kapp 


‘ORWARD through the Ages is the last volume 
from the pen of the late Basil Mathews, the 
stinguished British scholar and world citizen, who 
oduced more than twenty books in the course of 
$ intense career devoted to the deepening and 
arifying of the Christian faith in all parts of the 
obe. His was a dedicated and a prophetic spirit, 
rever alert to interpret Christianity in ecumenical 
rms. Forward through the Ages is a splendidly 
ritten account of the rise and spread of Christian- 
y down to modern times. The five main sections 
sal with The First Five Hundred Years, The 
hurch’s Struggle for Survival, Into All the World, 
ge of Pioneers and A World-wide Fellowship. 
eautifully printed, interestingly illustrated, well- 
‘ganized, provided with ten useful historical maps 
ad a large time chart (tipped into the back), this 
ook makes vivid reading, even when one is familiar 
ith the “plot” of the historical story. 

The main interest in writing this book must have 
een to make Christian history understandable for 
rose who are called upon to create “the Christian 
Vorld Community of the twentieth century.” 
‘ertainly, it is inspired by no spirit of merely mark- 
ig time. It is vibrant with appreciation for the ex- 
ansive missionary impulse of a broad Christianity, 
nd it challenges readers to help write a new chapter 
n the chronicle of Christian consolidation. 
Aathews’ book underscores the fact that a knowl- 
dge of church history is indispensable if the thrust 
f the church is to be made significantly into the 
uture. Young people in college complain that they 
re given a truncated view of their religion in local 
hurches, because its story and mission become 
jogged down and unintelligible. This can only 
nean that local :churches do not include a reasonable 
aterpretation of church history in their religious 
ducation curricula. It probably means, too, that 
dult teachers are uncertain about their own grasp 
f the essentials of church history. It may imply 
lso, that until recently, no good pre-college texts 
xisted for church use. But now, this lack is sup- 
lied. Mathews’ fine book; Mildred Luckhardt’s, 
The Church through the Ages; and Fahs and Man- 
vell’s, The Church Across the Street are excellent 
pproaches to the subject. 

It should be stressed that, in addition to the em- 
hasis on world Christianity which is being made so 
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forcefully these days, there ought to go an emphasis 
on non-Christian faiths as well. A recent research 
disclosed that seven major denominations evidently 
ignore completely the study of non-Christian faiths 
in making provision for religious education. Floyd 
H. Ross in his challenging book, 4ddressed to Christ- 
ians, makes a fervent plea for the recognition of the 
strength and truth to be found in the non-Christian 
traditions, which show no real signs of surrendering 
to the Christian advance. He deplores what he 
calls “Christian Isolationism”. This conflict be- 
tween Ross and a thinker like Basil Mathews raises 
the very real problem of how modern religionists 
can extend the Christian influence and still do full 
justice to the possibilities of rejuvenation in the 
non-Christian religions. 


In the dining room at the Beaver Lake Univer- 
salist Institute 


j ‘ a 4 5 Sa 


Howard Gilman and his busy beavers. The crew 
left to right, front row; Lawrence Stover, Donald 
Mang, Ralph Willard, Lucile E. Smith. Rear 
row; Ralph Schmidt, Howard Gilman, Ashley 
Strong, Doris Trafton, John Burich, 
dohn Mac Phee. 
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Universalism and Free Thought| 


in America 
Clinton Lee Scott 


Here is no attempt to prove any thesis, but only the intent to offer 
some observations concerning the relations of two important and 
much misunderstood religious movements whose careers were Co- 
existent in early American life; the Universalists and the Free 
Although these two developments were rooted in the 
same soil of social insurgence, their fowering was of a dissimilar 
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color and their fruitage of a different nature. 


FREE THOUGHT is here assumed to have been 

a religious movement, although it was not so 
regarded by the official representatives of the 
churches. To them it was an anti-religious in- 
fluence, born of darkest error, and inspired by the 
devil. Such classification was arrived at by the 
ancient and honored habit of the avowedly religi- 
ous, setting up an arbitrary standard of what con- 
stitutes the norm in religion, and then ruling out 
those who do not conform to the norm. Thus by 
definition God, or revelation, or Bible authority, 
becomes the criterion, and unless conviction is con- 
fessed in the traditional idiom, exclusion takes place 
on the theory that the non-traditionalist excludes 
himself. This has been so since the Ephramites 
met their death at the hands of the righteous beside 
the Jordan ford, forty-two thousand of them. The 
Free Thinkers, especially the Deists, because they 
held non-conformist ideas about God and revela- 
tion, were therefor called irreligious. In the popular 
mind, however, they were only a /i#tle lower than 
the Universalists who likewise were non-conform- 
ist in at least one of the normative doctrines of 
historic Christianity. Neither the Universalists 
nor the Free Thinkers were, in the estimation of the 
self-conscious Christians, essentially of the Christ- 
ian heritage. And yet, if the standard of religious 
value is taken to be ethical, rather than doctrinal, 
both groups under consideration would appear not 
to suffer by comparison with their theologically en- 
trenched brethren. 

Both the Universalists and the Free Thinkers 
were the product of the spirit of dissent in Chris- 
tianity. Neither the doctrine of Universal Restora- 
tion, nor the rationalistic ideas held by the Free 
Thinkers were new. They had been held by many 
others and in many other times. Within a new 
environment, however, and under conditions rela- 
tively favorable to expression, they could be freely 
propagated and expanded. Both movements were 
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basically religious, with claims of theological cem 
tainty, and possessing ethical imperatives, although! 
these qualities were not recognized in either by thi 
other, or by their common enemies. The Univer 
salists’ estimate of the Free Thought group wat 
probably no different from that held by othe 
Protestants, while the Free Thinkers looked upo 
Universalists as just another of the numerous mis 
guided Christian sects. And yet the years havi 
justified the spirit of free inquiry which the Free 
Thinkers practiced. Biblical scholarship has given 
support to their rational interpretation of scripture, 
and the more durable of their opinions have been 
absorbed into the liberal thinking of the Americar 
Protestants. 
The term freethought historically covers a variety 
of intellectual views. It is a connotative word, 
signifying a kind of thinking that declines to accept 
or refuses to recognize traditional or external 
authority in religion. The Freethought of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries embraced 
Deism, the belief in a personal nonimmanent God; 
skepticism with its attitudes modified by doubt; 
agnosticism, the attitude of suspended judgment; 
and infidelity, more frequently employed as a te 
of derision for describing the unbeliever, than with 
its true meaning which is the rejection of orthodox 
opinions and practices. Even atheism was not in- 
frequently used as a word of scorn thrown in the 
direction of the irregular religious thinker. 
term Freethought then was a sort of semantic 
waste basket for all labels attached to minority 
opinions and doubts unacceptable or disturbing to 
those who were certain that God had provided for 
them a verbal or literary deposit guaranteeing the 
validity of their religious faith. The Freethinker, 
a hundred years ago, like the communist today 
might be almost anybody whose ideas were of af 
off-brand, or off-center variety. x 
The Universalist, while sharing with the ortho 0} 
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igionist a contempt for the Freethinker, was him- 
made to suffer the consequence of an indiscrimi- 
te classification which tossed him and his heresies 
to the trash can along with Deists and other un- 
lievers. 

Notwithstanding the old world political and re- 
jlous inheritances of the American colonists, the 
nditions of frontier life created a social climate in 
uch the established patterns of thought and be- 
‘vior were difficult to maintain. The hardy plants 
class legislation, seeded and nurtured for genera- 
ms by church and state, restricting the religious 
id civil liberties of common people were especially 
itd to keep alive when transplanted to the soil of 
© new continent. 

The Half-Way Covenant of 1662, followed by the 
dleration Act seven years later, were symtoms of 
growing insistence that religious thinking be freed 
om the authority alike of ecclesiastical and civil 
ywers. Yet, it was only with the American Revolu- 
on that full religious liberty was guaranteed to 
atholics and Jews as well as to Protestants. The 
-called Great Awakening of 1739-1744, a counter 
‘tack upon irreligion and infidelity in the colonies, 
hile it brought a new technique of revivalism into 
merican Protestantism, did not relieve the pressure 
* dangerous ideas from abroad, and their dissemi- 
ition among the tougher-minded. 

Among these ideas, and most definitive of them, 
as Deism. This intellectual movement, traced to 


le emergence of scientific experimentation, and 
om the influences of geographical exploration, ap- 
ears to have reached the American Colonies by 
ay of Locke, Voltaire, Hume, and others, who, 
irough their writings gave expression and encour- 
gement to the growing appeal of rationalistic 
inking. Jefferson and Madison were forthright in 
neir religious views. Franklin, while himself a 
leist, regarded orthodox religion as good discipline 
or bad people. Washington, in spite of the efforts 
f his biographers to prove his devotion to popular 
iety, seems to have had only a passing acquaint- 
nce with the church. 

With the revolution, there came a freer spirit 
mong all classes, and release of hitherto radical 
leas. Freethought opinions were no longer con- 
ned to the few intellectuals; they spread among 
eople of all denominational backgrounds. Deism 
till was the most popular of the expanding heresies, 
ut all sorts of scepticism and anti-clericalisms were 
yaking serious inroads upon religious groups which 
sund their bases for beliefs exclusively in Biblical 
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revelation. Soon, there was a larger proportion ot 
the inhabitants in America who were unchurched 
than in any other part of Christendom. Timothy 
Dwight estimated that not one in fifty of the stu- 
dents in the universities believed in the Christian 
gospel. Coming to the presidency of Yale in 1795, 
he found the college in a ‘“‘most ungodly state”. 
Everybody read Paine’s Age of Reason, which bid 
fair to become the unbeliever’s bible. 

To the time of John Murray’s arrival in Mas- 
sachusetts, more believers in the doctrine of uni- 
versal restoration were probably to be found in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey than elsewhere in 
America. As early as 1753, the press on which had 
been printed the Berlinberg Bibel was brought to 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, by German emigrants, 
and the first book to be printed on it in America was 
Siegvolk’s Everlasting Gospel. This book was widely 
distributed and read by those who were not at ease 
within the restricted theology of their times. De 
Benneville not only was responsible for the printing 
of this book, which was the first published defense 
of Universalism in America, but he held a wide and 
intimate acquaintance with many of the leaders of 
dissident groups in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Count Zinzendorf’s attempt to bring the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, Lutherans, Reformed, Dunkers, 
Ephratatites, Quakers, Mennonites, Schwenk- 
felders, and Moravians, all into a common church 
fellowship, however well meant, was a dramatic 
failure, thrown against the centrifugal force of the 
time. Religious groups were splitting apart, not 
joining together, and it was within this process that 
Universalists and Freethinkers found adherents. 
It was a time of extreme mobility among all group- 
ings, old and new, when with the restriction of 
authority removed, the religious impulses might lead 
in any direction. There was no theory, however 
fantastic, that could not find a following, demon- 
strating the Shakespearean observation, “What 
damned error, but some sober brow will . . . bless 
it with a text.” 

Within the Quaker organization, it was the 
Monthly Meetings which exercised disciplinary 
measures over the individual members. These be- 
came devoted largely to the inquiry into those sus- 
pected of departing from the “truth” and while 
there were Quakers favorably disposed toward the 
doctrine of ultimate salvation for all, whenever this 


- belief carried a member beyond the doctrinal Quaker 


theological polarity, he was expelled. Both Uni- 
versalists and Freethinkers gained adherents among 
the Quaker outcasts. 
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When the Universalists held their first Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1790, they met in the midst of 
turbulent theofogical controversy. The Articles of 
Faith and recommendations adopted, while the re- 
sult of considerable compromise between the Rel- 
lyans and the emergent Universalists of that period, 
nevertheless show a united stand on the orthodox 
conviction of revealed religion, the atonement, and 
the trinity; three points upon which the Deists and 
others of the Freethinkers separated themselves 
from Christian orthodoxy. 

They were careful to give no quarter to Deistical 
radicalism, at a time when too many of the brethren 
were showing a tendency to move away from a 
strictly trinitarian position. Less than two years 
after the Convention in Philadelphia, the Uni- 
versalists of that city refused ordination of a Mr. 
Palmer because upon examination he confessed that 
he believed that Jesus was a natural son of Joseph 
and Mary “begotten by ordinary generation”. 
According to the record, this admission was suffi- 
cient grounds for suspecting that he was Socinian if 
not downright Deistical. 

Controversy was the manna which nurtured Uni- 
versalism during its lean years in the American 
theological wilderness. 


Every open attack upon the Universalists or their 


doctrines brought an immediate and vigorous de- 
fense. The old time Universalist was a formidable 
debater. He was not only certain that the Bible 
was God Almighty’s word, but equally certain that 
that word was unequivocally recorded on the side of 
heavenly salvation for all souls. He was forever 
vindicating the character of God and justifying 
God’s ways in dealing with mankind. He was most 
conscious of his differences with those the majority 
of whose doctrines he shared, the conservative 
Protestant Christians. 

If there are any instances of debate with infidels, 
it is doubtful that they are mentioned in Universalist 
records. There are evidences, however, that the un- 
believers were not altogether ignored. After the 
first part of the 4ge of Reason appeared, Elhanan 
Winchester published “Ten letters addressed to Mr. 
Paine, in answer to his Pamphlet Containing some 
Clear and Satisfying Evidences of the Truth of 
Divine Revelation; and Especially of the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension of Jesus”; this in 1794. 

Two years later, Joseph Priestly, the Unitarian- 


Universalist scientist, delivered several discourses in- 


the Universalist Church of Philadelphia on Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion, these were in answer 
to the claims of Deism and the entire rationalist ap- 
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proach to Christianity. Other writings in refuta 
tion of Freethought were (1836) Thomas B. Thay 
er’s Christianity Against Infidelity; or the Truth ¢ 
the Gospel History, a work of three hundred and tw 
pages enlarged thirteen years later to four hundre 
and twenty-five pages. 

It was a precarious course that these Universalist 
steered between the shoals of Christian orthodox 
and the rocks of infidelity. In their insistence upo: 
revelation, they were under constant necessity ¢ 
justifying their claim that what was revealed y 
different from the traditional theological conclu 
sions. On the other hand, their rejection of thes 
conclusions caused them to become identified witl 
the extreme heretics among their contemporaries 
This classification, they resented and feared. Thei 
theological path, while it led in the direction of ¢ 
magnificent concept of the character of God and 
destiny of man, was both straight and narrow, al 
lowing no deviation to the right or to the left. There 
could be no compromise with the latitudinariar 
ideas which characterized the Freethinkers, or which 
came to focus in the American Unitarian movement 
Thus, there came into the developing life of Uni 
versalists an unyielding rigidity which, in a late 
day, made adjustment to the new scholarship ex 
tremely difficult for them. 


MOSLEM CHAPLAIN IN KOREA 


The Turkish troops now fighting so bravely ii 
Korea have with them a Moslem Hodja (Chaplain), 
It is the first time in modern Turkey that a religious 
leader has been assigned to troops. Hodja All 
Ozyilmas had received his commission only ten 
days prior to embarking on a U. S. Naval Trans 
port. The Ship’s Chaplain, Lieutenant Leon A 
Dickinson, Jr., USN, sought to do all things possible 
for the morale and spiritual welfare of Turkish 
troops. He assisted the Hodja in his orientation 
and instructed him in the duties and opportunities 
of a spiritual and welfare ministry to his men. This 
is probably the first time in history that Military 
Chaplains of the Christian and Moslem faith hay 
worked together in such a cooperative endeavor. 

* * 

IN SWITZERLAND, the predominantly Catho: 
lic parish of Grellingen, in the Swiss Jura, has unde 
taken to raise ten thousand francs, or about tw 
thousand five hundred dollars, to help a Protestan 
congregation of one hundred communicants, unabl 
to afford the project themselves, to build a chu ck 
(WP) batt 
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‘ainard F’. Gibbons 


"NDER mandate from the General Assembly of 
_two years ago, our last session was obliged to 
centrate on two major items of involved tech- 
al business: (1) extensive amendments to the 
laws of The Universalist Church of America 
ng with added proposals for significant changes 
its Laws of Fellowship, Government and Dis- 
line, and (2) the plan for Federal Union between 
itarians and Universalists as submitted by our 
nt Commission. These matters are extremely 
portant and properly received the green light on 
ie allotted for legislative action by the Assembly. 
t, whether all the delegates were equipped with 
rough understanding of the administrative, legal 
1 theological ramifications of these matters so as 
take wise action in the time provided — that is a 
rse of another color and only indirectly pertinent 
re. Such is the perennial “‘sixty-four dollar ques- 
n” bedeviling all democracies: are its participants 
ly qualified?” 

Entrenched orthodoxy and militant irreligion are 
the march with millions of followers, plenty of 
mey and well-laid plans, determined to impress 
sir respective brands of slavery upon humanity. 
ie freedom and dignity of the individual, the 
eral spirit, are threatened from all sides, even in 
mocratic America. Dope addiction and crime are 
npant in our country, making demoralizing in- 
ids upon our youth of terrifying proportions. 
ir citizenry at large, in private and public life, 
yw symptoms of moral degeneration which may 
ll destroy our national existence. Civilization 
ters on the brink of suicide, as deadly little wars 
ody many areas of the globe, and nations are 
oosing sides for an all-out world holocaust. What 
challenge to people of good will and sacrificial 
rit to put their faith in love and truth into action! 
In spite of all this there stood Universalists at 
rtland with an unique faith adequate to these 
1es and with every imperative to undertake a 
ble mission. There stood Universalists,. repre- 
ting millions of dollars, thousands of members 
d hundreds of churches. And there they stood! 
nkering with internal machinery! Racing mental 
tors, but not putting them in gear to go any- 
ere! Playing the parliamentary game to confuse, 
struct and avoid! Straining at gnats and swallow- 
r camels! Paying tithes of trivia while omitting 
> weightier matters pressing upon them! Oh, they 
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eligionists or Quibblers 


let loose a barrage of words in salvos of resounding 
resolutions, covering broad and vital fields. But, 
those had no more effect, without plans to follow 
them up with action, than firing so many blank 
shells — just noise! Many words of high purpose 
were heard at Portland, and they might just as well 
have fallen on deaf ears. Without means to imple- 
ment them, proposals, however noble, accomplish 
nothing. Yes, there they stood at Portland — Uni. 
versalists bogged down in wordy arguments, quib- 
bling over the inconsequential, oblivious to the 
mighty challenges confronting them, blind to Uni- 
versalism’s rare opportunity and obligation to take 
vigorous, constructive action. There stood Univer- 
salists like the fabled firemen who let the house burn 
down while debating how to fight the fire. 

These thoughts are not expressed as criticism or 
condemnation, but as appraisal and warning. Fate 
dumped an overdose of technical detail into the 
cauldron of our recent Assembly, and the steam 
rising from the boiling pot momentarily obscured 
our larger vision. No great harm has been done just 
so long as we don’t make a habit of it and perma- 
nently blind ourselves. Our “growing edge” will 
become dulled if we degenerate into a debating 
society. The narrow way of the Pharisee — legal- 
istic, bigoted, dogmatic, unchanging — leads only 
to slow, sure, disgraceful death. Universlism is 
“a religion for greatness,” and as such demands 
greatness of the individual Universalist. We must 
get on with the positive, constructive steps toward 
the “enlargement of life” — as our General Superin- 
tendent aptly describes our broad objective — first 
enlarging our own lives in all spheres and then the 
lives of others. True, the odds against us today are 
even greater than those which faced Leonidas at 
Thermopylae. But, if we must go down, let us, like 
Leonidas, go down fighting against every harmful 
thing to man — not quibbling among ourselves! 

* +*+ * * 


- All the world complain now-a-days of a press of 
trivial duties and engagements which prevents 
their employing themselves on some higher ground 
they know of; but, undoubtedly, if they were made 
of the right stuff to work on that higher ground, 
they would now at once fulfil the superior engage- 
ments and neglect all the rest, as naturally as they 
breathe. 
THOREAU. 
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Religion and the State 


Kenneth M. Sills 


od Eppa is a great difference between the separa- 
ation of State and Church and the separation of 
State and Religion. Of late, too many Americans 
have confused the issue. We have been so very 
careful to safeguard the principle of the separation 
of State and Church that we have gone to almost 
absurd lengths in removing, or attempting to re- 
move, all religious influences from state functions. 
For example, in many communities, objection is 
being made to having the Scripture read and the 
Lord’s Prayer recited in the public schools, and 
some people are so fearful of having the least pos- 
sible reference to religion made in our education 
that they try to avoid even the mention of the Deity 
himself. Sometimes it seems as if the only occa- 
sions on which we hear the name of God is in the 
curious increase of profanity; perhaps, indeed, this 
comes from a desire to let off steam somehow, but 
it is true that blasphemy and swearing are national 
‘shortcomings. 

Particularly in education, the confusion to which 
I refer exists. The decision of the Supreme Court 
that it is not constitutional to hold classes for relig- 
ious instruction in the public schools is a perfectly 
defensible position, for it means that the buildings 
of the public school system must not be used for 
sectarian purposes. But this decision has nothing 
in the world to do with instruction on released time, 
for example. Children can be dismissed from their 
school duties for an extra hour or so to receive 
religious training in the churches which claim their 
allegiance. There is no possible objection to such a 
plan; it is not compulsory nor required, and to a 
certain extent, it is a gesture that the school author- 
ities recognize that religion should have a place in 
education. Undoubtedly, it is more the obligation 
of the home and the church than of the school that 
children be taught the fundamental principles of 
their religion; but, on the other hand, the school is 
not without its very clear obligation. 

When we come to the problem of the use of public 
moneys for instruction in private schools, the prob- 
lem is very clear. From early days, Americans have 
held that if parents wished their children instructed 
in other than public schools, they must bear the 
cost of such instruction themselves, and here the 
only interest of the state lies in seeing that certain 
definite standards of academic quality are main- 
tained. There may indeed be a twilight zone when 
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it comes to appropriations for social services such 
school lunches and some forms of recreation. T. 
problem of transportation is properly in anot 
zone and can be settled sensibly by co-operatic¢ 
between the officials of public and private school 
Our forefathers were naturally fearful of establis| 
ing anything like a state church; they wished | 
protect freedom of worship in every way in the 
ower. But it is as clear as daylight that tl 
founders of this nation were actuated by deep reli 
ious principles and that most of them were, in fac 
earnest and practicing Christians. No one ca 
read the story of the proceedings that led to th 
Declaration of Independence, nor the thrilling ta 
of the Constitutional Convention, without realizir 
that in those two great documents, the basis wi 
very largely religious and spiritual. Furthermot 
it is no accident that we still print on our coin 
“In God We Trust’’. It is no accident that sessio: 
of the national Senate and national House of Re 
resentatives are always opened by prayer. It is 1 
accident that in practically every Presidential me 
sage, there is reference to the God of our fathers. 
It is well to emphasize such thoughts in the 
times when in a very large area of the world, the 
is a concrete and definite attempt to remove religic 
not only from government, but from the lives 
men. The greatest danger of communism lies 
this direction, for while politically it has great evi 
and socially it tends toward regimentation ar 
slavery, it is after all in the world of ideas that it cz 
make the most lasting impression. Those Christiz 
leaders who recognize this truth are among tl 
most effective opponents of a form of governmel 
that necessarily abolished all freedom. I feel al: 
that one of the great dangers of communism is in i 
treatment of young children and in its vicious educ 
tional insistence on the supremacy of the state ov: 
and above both duty to one’s neighbor and duty 1 
one’s God. 


The Christian Lead 


Inly about half a dozen years ago, a great Amer- 
1 returning from a long journey spoke to us on 

thought of One World and remarked that in 
ry country where he went he found a reservoir 
zood will toward the United States. What has 
ypened in the intervening years? Have we Amer- 
ns changed so very much? Have we in the 
ise Of a short span become cruel or heartless or 
nineering? I could not help wondering at the 
inge that has come over the international climate 
en one realizes that in every country in Asia, the 
ne of America is villified, and that in a large part 
Europe, youth is encouraged actually to hate us. 
ke China, for example. No other country in the 
rld has done so much for the Chinese people as 
; the United States. From the days of the open 
or policy of John Hay, of the return of the Boxer 
lemnity, of the insistence of our government for 
: revocation of special privileges that European 
tions may have had; until a very short time ago, 


| IF I SAT WHERE YOU SIT! 
William Wallace Rose 


Artists tell us how to look at pictures, and 
isicians how to listen to music. Let a minister 
truct on how to go into the House of the Lord 
‘the better worship of God and the service of man. 
In the first place we should be “glad”, as the 
almist puts it, when the call to worship comes. 
2 should go with expectations high, confident 
at something of supreme importance is to happen 
2re. And it is — the infusion of the life of God 
‘0 the soul of man. 

Equally essential, we should come in a receptive 
sod, our minds and emotions open to the influences 
ich prevail in church. Three steps here are to be 
secially noted. The first is taken in the silent 
urch before the service begins. Here we push from 
2 center of our attention the problems of the past 
d the portents of the future, and give the day 
d its message a chance to reach us.. Until we do 
$, no good can come from church, however much 
od is there to be had. 

Next, we should try to follow the service as a 
ole, which it is. Grasp the theme of the day as 
plied in scripture, prayer, hymns, anthems, 
‘mon. Spotty attention or impatience with the 
reliminaries”’ are the negation of any help that 
ty be derived. There are no preliminaries in the 
rship of God. It begins with a prayer, ‘“‘Create 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
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America has shown itself the firmest possible friend 
of the Chinese people; yet today Americans by the 
hundreds are being exiled from China; others are 
being imprisoned; the work not only of the great 
missionary foundations, but of other philanthropic 
and scientific institutions has been stopped. And 
in all this, there is not a word of gratitude, not a 
murmur of thanks. Can it be possible that this 
overturn of opinion has resulted, not only from 
violent propaganda, but because the Chinese people 
have been impregnated with irreligion? To many, 
there seems to be all the difference in the world 
between the kindly old-fashioned Chinese with his 
reverence for the ethical teachings of Confucius, 
if indeed he had received no Christian teaching, 
and the blatant, arrogant and ignorant reproaches 
that come from Chinese communist throats. If one 
would wish for a lesson of what happened when 
there is complete separation of religion and the 
state, here is a good example. 


within me,” a prayer which never goes unanswered, 
if we mean it. 

And now the third step; take the message and the 
meaning of it right into your own life situation. 
Never mind that other person who should have 
been there to hear it. In Longfellow’s diary under 
date of August 5, 1860, is this note: “Rev. John 
Ward of Cambridge preached a fine sermon this 
day. I-applied it to myself.” Such honest soul- 
searching should be the climax of every hour of 
worship. After service, go apart for a while and say 
to yourself, That service was meant for me. And 
then think and pray that you may find the precise 
area of its application. 

On the Mount of Transfiguration the companions 
of Jesus were so overcome by their exaltation of 
spirit that they wanted to remain there and raise 
altars. But the Master led them back into the thick 
of life, and the ministry of healing and of help. So 
must we be led by the practice of the presence of 
God, in church. 

We must not go, Sunday after Sunday, only to 
revel in the beauty of it all. We must connect 
Sunday morning with Monday morning and all the 
rest of the week, and make Monday morning and 
all the rest of the week different because of what 


happened to us and in us, Sunday morning! 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


‘GROWING PAINS IN OHIO 
To the Editor: 


In looking over some old papers I ran across this 
quotation from Elmo Robinson’s Universalism in Ohio. 
I think it peculiarly applicable to our times, especially 
in Massachusetts, and would like to see it in the Leader. 

An excerpt from the report of the Committee on 
Reforms of the Ohio State Universalist Convention, 1867: 

“In the present condition of things each church is 
anxious to maintain caste, and to wield such influence as 
shall tell in immediate results for its own aggrandize- 
ment ... There is often jealousy and coldness on the 
part of churches (toward reform movements) and some- 
times even opposition, until success makes the movement 
popular, and then they wheel into line with it... 

“When Christianity is rightly apprehended and made 
truly practical, much of the noise and confusion of 
reform machinery will be done away with. But the 
spirit of reform that-seeks to instruct the ignorant, to 
help the weak, to give freedom to the enslaved, and to 
raise them to a position to enjoy and profit by that 
freedom, that seeks to raise all human beings without 
distinction of color, race or sex, to an equality of privilege, 
that seeks for the causes of Se morals and depraved 
appetites, and strives to enlighten mankind as to set 
the streams of life running in better channels, this is the 
Spirit of Christ, and the church that ignores it for sake 
a any present popularity or gain, will finally go to 
destruction as it ought to.” 

I am not sure whether the editing is my own or Dr. 
Robinson’s or a combination. 

Heser Rosinson 
Beverly, Mass. 


WEST POINT OATHS 


To the Editor: 

I was very glad to see your short Editorial “Oaths 
are of first importance” in a recent issue of the Leader. 

You may recall that the last time I saw you was about 
three and a half years ago when my son, William, was 
taking the physical examination for entry into the 
United States Military Academy. He is now a “Firstie’’, 
or Senior, at the Academy and has been, along with 
hundreds of other Cadets, somewhat disappointed with 
the attitude shown by many Congressmen and News- 
paper Writers. Some of this misplaced sympathy was 
probably caused by ignorance of the facts and some by a 
desire to gain votes. Some, also, must have been the 
result of a fairly wide-spread let-down in our belief in 
the importance of honor and the teaching thereof. Some 
of the expelled West Pointers have actually been re- 
warded for their dishonesty by being given free tuition 
in other large Universities. They are to be given free 
education without the obligation of serving in the 
Armed Forces of their country for three years. Once 
again dishonesty seems to be paying off. 

If West Point is the last stronghold of honor in this 
country then it is doubly important that we hang onto 
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that seemingly final chance to retain a belief in hone 
In a few months West Point seniors will become res 
ble for the training of thousands of eighteen year | 
boys. It is very important that they believe 
“honesty is the best policy”’. 

I Bive you my best wishes for your personal he 
and happiness and for the success of your work. 

A. E. Houpe 

Houlton, Maine 


PREACH THE POWER OF LOVE 


To the Editor: 
I have just browsed through a copy of your Publi 
tion, September, 1951 issue. Enjoyed most of it. 
One point, however, brought me up a-thinking fo 
concerns a matter of great concern to me and, if to 
then to many others. In both Universalist and Unita 
churches, one often hears a whisper regarding the | 
of vitality. There is friendliness to a point. There 
vitality to a point. There is warmth, to a point. Bu 
something is lacking. , . 
Can it be that we have missed the boat, somewhel 
Is the ‘‘Eccentric Wheel” in the Plumb Line right wh 
he expresses the thought that with all our “know-hoy 
we have missed the “know-why” in our religious edu 
tion. ) 
I come now to your Editorial and that particular pi 
dealing with the first avowal of faith. I detect too mu 
effort to explain Love and too little effort to Live it. 
Look at the Winchester Confession. ‘We believe 
one God whose nature is Love.” No. Who is Lo 
period! Then the 1790 avowal, ‘““We avow our faith 
God as Eternal and Unconquerable Love.” Again, } 
Love, if paramount, is, of course, unconquerable, k 
the word suggests something, to conquer whereas Le 
seeks not to conquer, but by its own fundamental nati 
eliminates, in due time, all that is un-love-ly even as 1 
daylight banishes the miasmas of the night. 

Lave (then you say) “was and still is compounded 
two major elements; integrity and good will.” How co 
analytical, and lacking in vitality. When Jesus look 
over Jerusalem and, according to the records, said, “ 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how oft would I have gathe: 
thee to me. . . . He expressed that Divine Love 
talk about. Surely a witness would not have descrit 
Him as being filled with integrity and good will? 
tegrity—moral soundness, uprightness—possibly. Ge 
will—good intention, benevolence (Webster)—possib 
But far deeper than that, with a “Love Divine, 
(earthly) loves excelling” He opened His heart, mi 
soul and spirit and permitted to flow forth a great, 1 
analyzable, but spiritually comprehended Love. : 

Perhaps if our teachings and preachments dwelt m 
upon this factor in our faith, such as the power of Le 
in our daily lives to bring greater peace, happiness 2 
satisfaction, the vitality of the church would incre 
a ~ would also have more of the “‘know-why” in ¢ 
beliefs. | 


St. Petersburg, Florida Ernest A. PALME! 
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[TERN FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PEACE 
By William Foote Whyte 
arper & Brothers, New York 
Price $3.50 
attern for Industrial Peace by 
liam Foote Whyte is a very 
‘lent book which traces the 
nderings of inefficient manage- 
it and untrained labor leaders 
migh the headaches of negotia- 
_ until they grow a and recog- 
: each other's problems. Then 
igs are brighter. It is prob- 
y typical of thousands of cam- 
zns and unions. 
neficient management, changes 
nanagement and dictatorial poli- 
i are probably responsible for 
ety per cent of all labor troubles. 
vor has rights and until manage- 
at recognizes them, trouble will 


w. 
think the whole crux of labor 
itions is summed up on page 129 
was only when both parties 
ame willing to take any neces- 
oe toward solving practical 
iblems that they were able to 
pt the grievance procedure in 
$s practical manner.” 
mine). 
[he sooner labor and manage- 
nt realize that they must sit 
wn around the table and discuss 
sonably and without rancor or 
sonalities any problem which 
ses, the sooner they will attain 
ooth sailing. 
Under the “Scheme for Analysis, 
rt II”, as all professors are in- 
1ed to do, Whyte becomes too 
hnical. That is all right for a 
e study, but no labor negotiation 
sr considers “interaction”, “sym- 
ls”, “activities” or “sentiments” 
such, and most labor negotiators 
uld not have the least idea what 
s being discussed. 
Labor does not have enough 
hafers”. If they did, there would 
fewer strikes and less labor 
rest. It is labor’s duty and I 
nk labor recognizes it, to develo 
2m. Labor is growing up althou 
netimes it is hard to detect the 
rease in stature. 
This book is really unique and I 
joyed it thoroughly for I could 
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(Italics, 


recall so many parallel cases to the 
struggle around the negotiating 
table and the strategy used by both 
sides. 

Ropert D. Maclver 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF 

MAIN STREET 

By Theodore O. Wedel 
The Macmillan Company 
Price $2.00 

Dr. Wedel is Canon of Washing- 
ton Cathedral and Warden of the 
College of Preachers. His primary 
concern in this book is that ‘“‘Class- 
ical” Christianity has become “an 
almost unknown religion.” On the 
surface, Christianity is putting up 
a good front. But this is not the real 
thing according to Dr. Wedel. This 
modern brand has become rootless 
and spiritually illiterate, a kind of 
ersatz Christianity. 

Readers will recognize the familiar 
theme at once. Dr. Wedel is only 
one among many who have sounded 
an alarm because of the spread of 
humanist Christianity. He wants a 
“return” to orthodoxy that will be 
at the same time an “advance.” 

The weakness of this book is re- 
vealed in the statement of its thesis. 
Dr. Wedel seems to think that the 
choice rests between two extremes: 
Classical Christianity, thé Chris- 
tianity of the Bible and the historic 
creeds, or humanist Christianity, a 
religion of ideals. We must return 
to the ancient landmarks or else! 
This is pretty poor logic for a 
learned gentleman, failing, as it does, 
to recognize any middle ground. 

This reviewer is convinced that 
there is a middle ground: an intel- 
ligent, rational Christian theism. 
We would agree with the author 
when he says that “Golden Rule” 
Christianity is not enough, that it 
tends to enthrone man in the place 
of God, that it lacks roots and is 
more or less of a failure. But how 
much more of a failure is this 
“Classical” brand with its miracles 
and magic, its polytheism and 
idolatry? 

The book shelves are already 
cluttered with big and little books 
on “‘crisis” theology. We could well 
have been spared this little volume, 
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so sadly lacking in logic and _his- 
torical perspective. It would be 
refreshing to have one of these 
orthodox apologists tell us why this 
“Classical” brand of Christianity 
has not made a greater impact upon 
the.world. That may be asking too 
much because a closed faith and an 
open mind rarely go together. 
Exiswortu C, REAmMon 


CRIME IN AMERICA 
By Estes Kefauver 
Edited with an introduction by 
Sidney Shalett 
Doubleday and Company 
Price $3.50 (cloth with illus- 
trations) 
Price $1.00 (paper 
illustrations) 

Senator Kefauver is obviously the 

roud father of the Senate Crime 
nvestigating Committee and ex- 
tremely gratified with the paternal 

idance he gave during its infancy 
ae May 10, 1950, to May 1, 1951. 
As midwife of this book, editor 
Shalett lauds sire Kefauver to the 
skies, raps his knuckles sagely on the 
Senator’s eager head and pronounces 
him sound presidential timber. Not 
the least embarrassed, papa Ke- 
fauver stands by just beaming in 
contented agreement. 

When a public servant trades 
upon experiences gained in the line 
a duty for profit and publicity, 
there is a natural tendency to ap- 

raise his efforts more strictly. 

hus, as literature, the Senator’s 
opus doesn’t rate a ripple of in- 
terest. His prose plods_ stolidl 
through millions of words whic 
flowed in hearings by the Senate 
Crime Investigating hee for 
nearly a year. Save for occasional 
flashes, the Senator’s connecting 
comments have no more color and 
virility than the stereotyped style 
of a law student’s brief. Sometimes 
his sentences are like an amuse- 
ment park labyrinth of dark pas- 
sages, a maze of complex meander- 
ings through which the reader 
strives frantically for a way out. In 
cold print, snatches of direct quota- 
tions, supposed to illustrate clever- 
ness or profundity, appear naive, 
trite or silly, especially Senator 
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without 


Tobey’s moral outbursts which ap- 
parently captivated millions of tele- 
vision addicts! Evidently no ghost 
writer made typewriter keys chatter 
unseen for this materialization. Had 
any self-respecting literary ghost 
been involved, he wouldn’t want to 
be haunted by this production and 
would clutch the sheet more closely 
about his head for concealment and 
for shame. No, any resemblance be- 
tween this book and good literature 
is purely accidental and almost non- 
existent! 

Nevertheless, the book is likely to 
make a popular splash as it plops 
into the literary sea, and deservedly 
so. Every reader will be familiar 
with its material due to the ex- 
traordinary publicity given the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate Crime In- 
vesting Committee, i.e., the wide- 
spread moral corruption in our 
country. But, Americans have the 
unhappy faculty of forgetting such 
things too quickly and need re- 
minding. In bringing the running 
news accounts together, Kefauver 
supplies the over-all continuity de- 
sired and his summary is a necessary 
reminder of “how close America 
has come to the saturation point of 
criminal and political corruption 
which may destroy our strength as a 
nation” to quote him directly 
and his objective is to arouse the 
people of America ‘‘to strangle 
crime in America”. Whatever his 
lacks as an author, Kefauver’s pin- 
pointing of our creeping moral 
paralysis and his purpose to effect a 
cure commend the book to all 
Americans. Incidentally, the dollar 
paper-covered copy without illus- 
trations is recommended. The 
cloth cover and pictures add 
nothing. 


However, the book does contain 
some material to which not much 
publicity has been given, viz: the 
twenty-two recommendations made 
by the Senate Committee to Con- 
gress designed to eliminate syndi- 
cate crime in America. Undoubtedly 
these measures will be the subject 
of lengthy political debate into 
which we cannot enter here. In 
general, though, it may be noted 
that the Committee evidently thinks 
that more laws, more committees 
and enforcement agencies, and 
stricter application are going to 
eradicate crime. Admittedly better 
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machinery used more efficiently will 
help. But, practical experience 
demonstrates he legislation alone, 
however strictly enforced, will not 
make people moral. Regulation 
does not produce reformation! The 
Senate Committee’s recommenda- 
tions are comparable to advising a 
homeowner to rid his lawn of dande- 
lions by cutting the tops; a fruitless 
effort for the roots remain and 
sprout. The roots of crime in 
America are buried deep in the 
individual. For eradicating such 
roots, the Committee has little to 
suggest! 

A word of caution! Senator 
Kefauver and members of his Com- 
mittee are overwhelmed by the 
success of their show on television, 
and there will be the temptation to 

roduce bigger and better per- 
Firrnaiite by governmental agenc- 
ies digging into various aspects of 
American life. True, this spotlight 
thrown in the dirty corners has been 
of inestimable benefit in awakening 
Americans to our precarious situa- 
tion morally. Yet, the practice has 
its dangers and, perhaps, its viola- 
tions of a citizen’s rights. Appear- 
ance at such hearings can convict a 
person before the bar of public 
opinion, though he has been formal- 
ly indicated for no crime and is not 
legally on trial. Government should 
have the right to investigate, of 
course. But, a citizen’s personal 
affairs should not be broadcast to 
the world during the investigation 
—not until charges have been 
properly brought and the individual 
is on trial in accordance with con- 
stitutional provisions. Otherwise, 
the government might delve willy- 
nilly into the ministerial field and 
spread the personal lives of clergy- 
men over the land while trying to 
unearth evidence of wrongdoing. 
Maybe a little publicity on minis- 
terial salaries might be beneficial! 


Now, if the editor finds space, it 
seems pertinent to mention: our 
modest crusade for a rebirth of 
American morality. It was sparked 
by the sermon, Moral Termites, 
delivered in the Wausau Universal- 
ist church, April 8, and which ap- 
peared in the June issue of The 
Christian Leader. Practically one 
hundred percent of the local active 
congregation signed the letter to 
President Truman incorporated in 


the sermon. Also, the Wausaj 
Presbyterian and Christian Scieng 
churches, the Synagogue, and 
Catholic church on the outskir 
undertook to get signatures to tk 
letter. Also, members of the Wai 
sau Rotary, Lions and Kiwa 
Clubs signed up, plus members 
various banking associations of cel 
tral Wisconsin. In addition, sever 
service clubs of neighboring co 
munities in Wisconsin signed tk 
letter, and one in New York. 

With approving comments, Seng 
tor Wiley read the letter before th 
Senate on April 17 and it appears 1 
the Congressional Record of Apr 
26. The response to our crusade hz 
been most encouraging, and man 
signatures have been forwarded t 
the President. Yet, Americar 
seem dangerously apathetic. The 
sign the letter when the materié 
and form are presented to ther 
but few groups or individuals under 
take to further the crusade on thei 
own iniative, or to do anythin 
constructive. True, signing t 
letter will not cure conditions. Still 
it is better than just sighing futilel 
over the sad state e affairs an 
doing nothing else. At least, th 
letter is a first step in the right direc 
tion and others will follow if enoug 
people participate. What a gran 
thing it would be if Universalis 
churches over the country woul 
undertake to get signatures amon; 
their members and in their com 
munities! If any would thus joi 
the crusade, this reviewer would b 
happy to supply letter forms, wher 
Bk and information as t 
procedure. 

Brainard F. Gipspons 


ATTENTION! 


Now 
You may order Books reviewed 
on Our Library Pages 
and 
All church and church school 
supplies from your ‘ 
UNIVERSALIST BOOK SERVICE 
Address your orders to 
Mrs. Clara R. Bryant 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


U NAKAHARA 


liss Yuri Nakahara is attending 
Gyoku-Sei Kindergartener 
ool in Toyko as the recipient of 
of the two scholarships provided 
che purpose by the Association of 
versalist Women. Miss Naka- 
zis helping in the Ohayo Kinder- 
ren when she is free from her 
sol hours. Mr. Kimura writes, 
eis a girl of much promise.” The 
ie of the second student will be 
le known very soon. 

Iniversalist women will follow 
1 interest the careers of the three 
ng Japanese women whose edu- 
on is sponsored by them — the 
| young students in Japan and 
o Onishi, the lente young 
1ist who is now in her second year 
the Eastman School of Music, 
chester, New York. 


E REPORT OF THE COM- 
TTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
R THE 58TH BIENNIAL 
SEMBLY 

. portion of this fine report is re- 
ited here for the careful consid- 
tion which it deserves. With its 
ption the members of the Associ- 
mn of Universalist Women have 
umitted themselves to such active 
ticipation as is necessary for the 
motion of these resolutions: 

$e it resolved: that each one of us 
sent at this convention assume 
mantle of responsibility to carry 
k to our state and local organiza- 
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tions the messages of inspiration, 
challenge and vision hich it has 
been our opportunity to enjoy, to 
the end that our women everywhere 
may catch the spark, the earnestness 
and zeal to carry forward the stand- 
ard of our all-inclusive faith. By so 
doing we may prove our devotion to 
our beliefs; we may take a more 
active part in affairs of our com- 
munity, our state, and our nation; 
we may take a firm stand on all 
social problems which may be aided 
by our support. 

Be it resolved: That since there is 
a definite dearth all over the country 
of Universalist and Unitarian min- 
isters needed to supply our liberal 
churches and since there is only a 
limited number of ministers coming 
from other denominations, we do all 
in our power to influence studious, 
capable and promising young men 
and women of our churches to study 
for the ministry. 

Be it resolved: that we realize the 
importance of strong, capable, in- 
spired leadership in order to spread 
the doctrine of Universalism abroad 
to the extent that it will necessitate 
the reopening of closed churches and 
the faaidide of new ones. We, there- 
fore, will carry back to our churches 
the suggestion that in order to at- 
tract the best caliber of manhood to 
our churches, we will offer our min- 
isters a living wage, commensurate 
with the rising cost of living and the 
dignity and importance of his place 
in the community in which he serves. 

Be it resolved: that because Uni- 


versalism is not growing as rapidly ~ 


as most of us may wish and whereas 
the A.U.W.., especially in the smaller 
churches, has concerned itself mostly 
with the raising of much needed 
church funds, that we individually, 
interest ourselves in all the depart- 
ments or phases of church work, and 
aid the minister in his tasks concern- 
ing the promotion of Universalism 
in our community. 

Be it resolved: that we express our 
approval of the Kefauver Crime In- 
vestigation Committee report, and 
that we go on record in favor of no 
gambling anywhere but especially 
in our churches. 


Be it resolved: that since the 
United States Public Health Service 
estimates that alcoholism ranks 
fourth among the diseases that affect 
the national welfare, that we go on 
record as suggesting alcoholic absti- 
nence. 

Be it resolved: that we do all in our 
power to support the United Na- 
tions as a vital instrument of peace 
since it is the best example we have 
of what cooperation with other 
nations can do to advance the wel- 
fare of the peoples of the world. 

Be it resolved: that we as members 
of the AUW in Convention assem- 
bled recall to remembrance those 
women of our fellowship who dedi- 
cated their minds and their hearts 
to virtue and the good of human 
society whereof they were members, 
and who now have consummated 
all that is either profitable or neces- 
sary for them to know or do towards 
the establishment of their eternal 

eace. Since the last Assembly we 
ave lost many loyal and faithful 
workers for whose help, faithfulness 
and inspiration we give grateful 
thanks. 
Respectfully submitted: 

Mrs. Eunice Tait Mrs. James 
A. Ward, Mrs. William L. Mus- 
pee Mrs. Rosalie A. West, Mrs. 

innie G. Leiser. 


* * * 


FIELD TRAVEL 

On October 16, Mrs. Springall, 
National President, will begin an 
extensive field trip through Illinois 
and Indiana. The itinerary, planned 
for Illinois by the State President of 
the A.U.W., Mrs. Donald King of 
Hoopeston, includes visits with most 
of the women’s groups in many of 
the local churches. Mrs. Springall 
will present the over-all picture of 
the A.U.W. and consult with the 
leaders about ways in which a more 
effective program may be developed. 
Such personal contacts with the 
women of local churches are not only 

leasant but profitable occasions; 
fttwitie so closely after the Con- 
vention Mrs. Springall will have 
many interesting details to report. 
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Department of Education 


‘Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


A MOTHER’S VIEW 
Mrs. Verna CarNncrRoss 

Ten years ago, I attended my first 
religious education institute, and in 
the fall my daughter of three years 
and I enrolled in a liberal church- 
school, she as a pupil and I as a 
teacher. 

During the next eight years as a 
church-school teacher and as 
director of the church school pro- 
gram, I discovered what a liberal 
religious education curriculum could 
mean to both parents and children. 

We were very fortunate to have 
started with the Martin and Fudy 
stories. It was almost uncanny how 
closely my child’s experiences paral- 
lelled those of Martin and Judy — 
but not if one understands how these 
stories came to be written. We were 
helped through experiences of birth, 
death, fear of dogs, disappointments 
of rain spoiling our picnics, doctor’s 
visits, going to school, and others 
common to all children. 

How Miracles Abound gave us op- 
portunities to find God in Nature, as 
together we explored some of the 
mysteries revealed to us through the 
study of things close around us. We 
still thrill to the spiral, as we find it 
in some new form, and to dew drops 
pocting in the sunshine. Snow- 

akes are always fascinating when 
we know that no two are alike. My 
daughter says this course has greatly 
enriched the science courses she has 
had in school. 

Child of the Sun opened up a 
whole new area of interest to our 
family, as we discovered Akhenaten 
and his one-God concept, and we 
felt a closeness with this far-distant 
pest in Egypt. When Dad brought 

ome View-Master reels showing 
PicPiESS of this period, we knew he 
ad become interested, too. 

An introduction to comparative 
religions came in the study of Begin- 
nings of Life and Death and Begin- 
nings of Earth and Sky, and we 
gained an appreciation of peoples 
of other times and places and real- 
ized they also had been filled with 
the same wonderings as we now are. 

Contrary to what many people 
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believe, a program of liberal relig- 
ious education does not neglect the 
Bible, as we found in the classes 
studying Yoseph, Moses, and Fesus, 
the Carpenter's Son. For the first 
time we felt the youth and aliveness 
of Jesus, as we read Mrs. Fah’s book 
and thought of him as a man even 
younger than our own minister. 
Older boys and girls were studying 
Van Loon’s Story of the Bible, 
Edwards’ Opening the Old Testament, 
and nowwe have that thrilling new 
book, The Drama of Ancient Israel. 

How very different from the Sun- 
day Schools which we attended as 
children, where Bible study and the 
Christian tradition were the points 
of emphasis! How very fortunate 
that our children may have this and, 
in addition, courses in comparative 
religions and in the understanding 
of other denominations and a real 
understanding of the beliefs of our 
own church. Books like One God, 
Their Search for God, and The 
Church Across the Street, provide us 
with excellent material. 


I believe a church-school program. 


should help build character, give an 
opportunity to explore the religious 
heritage of the past (and I mean 
more than just the Christian heri- 
tage), and help to develop a personal 
philosophy of life. I am convinced 
that our church school has done 
this, not only for our child but for 
her mother, also. 

A liberal church-school program 
can succeed only if it is a parent- 
cooperating venture. I wish I could 
make every parent realize that the 
degree to which he is willing to par- 
ticipate and cooperate will deter- 
mine the value of the program to 
his own children. I Ee earnestly 
urge your participation in one of 
these ways; from the least to the 
greatest: 

1. Take your children to the church- 
school every Sunday! 

2. Read the courses of study and 
guide to the courses which your 
children are using each year!- Share 
at home class experiences and enrich 
them! 

3. Teach a class in the church 


hood as you read. 


school and become familiar with 
the courses of study! 

Finally, I would add that a 
adult can find new meanings for | 
own religious philosophy by readi 
all the curriculum texts, written | 
our liberal church schools. Do 
Jesus said, “Become as a lit 
child,” and begin with Martin a 
Judy, I, and growup through chil 


Reprint from the Church Sche 
Association page, Doris M. Trafte 
editor, in The Empire State Univ 
salist. 
SOME THINGS WE SHO 
KNOW ABOUT THE WAY 
LEARN 

We learn all the time, at eve 
moment of our lives, at home, 
school, at play as well as in a chur 
class. ANI ave known or felt i 


We often learn without realiz 
that we are learning. What we leg 
may be very different from w 
teachers or parents think they 
teaching. We will interpret it 
cording to what we have experien 
from them and the way we 
toward them. We learn what 
agree with or what disturbs 
annoys us in what we understa 
We learn our reactions to what 
been said or done. Actions 2 
attitudes are more impressive 
words. 

What we have learned previou 
will govern what we learn later. 

We learn when we experie 
something directly and immediat 
of interest to us. 

We really learn only what 
live. What we memorize is onl 
small part of it. Memorizing is | 
very interesting or inspiring. — 
can repeat lovely words at the sa 
time we feel rebellious and uf 

Real learning results in a cha 
in the way we think, feel, or a 
We learn = doing. 


From the Educational Progra 
Second Universalist Church, W 
mouth, Mass. The Rev. Rayme 
J. Baughan, Minister. 


The Christian 


ral assembly of the World 
mbly of Youth, held at Cornell 
versity this summer. The 
ng Adult Council is the Ameri- 
member of this international 
th organization, which is recog- 
d as a unique world-wide youth 
ement, and whose voice speaks 
youth at Lake Success, at 
eva, and at UNESCO House 
aris. The Universalist Youth 
owship was represented at this 
‘erence by Phyllis Beebe, a past 
tee of the National Beart of 
Universalist Youth Fellowship. 
olorful native dress and many 
wages highlighted the visit of 
‘ly four hundred delegates and 
‘rvers from sixty-three coun- 
;, as the Assembly met amid the 
itiful surroundings of Cornell. 
ollowing the opening session, 
re messages of welcome were 
ived from President Truman 
the United Nations, the as- 
bly considered point by point 
conference theme of Youth and 
nan Rights, based on the articles 
he United Nations Declaration 
Juman Rights. Since one of the 
n purposes of the assembly was 
ormulate a program for putting 
Declaration to use, delegates 
ded into workshops, each cover- 
one area of the articles. Resolu- 
s developed in these workshops 
= passed to the plenary sessions 
voted on by the entire assembly. 
esides the forums, workshops 
plenary sessions, the conference 
included addresses by Mrs. 
unor Roosevelt, who is the for- 
chairman of the United Nations 
amittee on Human Rights, and 
Jame Viyaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
ia’s ambassador to the United 
es and Mexico. Both speakers 
ed on the Declaration, Mrs. 
sevelt explaining the barriers 
: the committee encountered in 
ting the Declaration, and Ma- 
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dam Pandit emphasizing the in- 
spiration toward a free and peaceful 
world found in the Declaration. 
Aside from the business of the 
assembly, the delegates were enter- 
tained by the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, the Ballet Theater, the 
Hall Johnson Choir, picnics at 
nearby parks, and many impromptu 
sessions of folk dancing and music. 
Those Universalist and Unitarian 
delegates who attended the con- 
ference have brought back an abun- 
dance of enthusiasm which will be 
used in making the American mem- 
ber of the World Assembly of Youth, 
the Young Adult Council, a better 
and more effective organization. 
—PuyLiis BEEBE 


FERRY BEACH PARK 
ASSOCIATION LADIES AID 

The Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion Ladies Aid held its annual 
meeting on August 15, in the Quillen 
lobby at 2:30 P.M. 


aN 
ied 
Bee 
Reo 
iin 


On the thirtieth anniversary of the marriage of Dr. and Mrs. 


News of Churches and Church People 


UNITED STATES PLAYS HOST TO THE 
WORLD ASSEMBLY OF YOUTH 


The annual reports were read 
and accepted, the new By-Laws 
were discussed and approved, and 
the nominating committee presented 
the following names: Mrs. William 
R. Walsh, president; Marion Pike, 
vice-president; Mrs. C. G. Well- 
ington, secretary; Mrs. Roger F. 
Etz, treasurer. Directors: Mrs. 
Henry Smith for one year; Mrs. 
Nina Porter, for two years; Mrs. 
Harvey Jenkins for three years. 
The officers were elected as pre- 
sented. 

The meeting closed with a bene- 
diction by the Rev. Eleanor Forbes. 


Consider! except a living man 
there is nothing more wonderful 
than a book, a message to us from 
the dead, from human souls whom 
we never saw, who lived, perhaps, 
thousands of miles away, and yet in 
those little sheets of paper speak to 
us, amuse us, terrify us, teach us, 
comfort us, open their hearts to us 
as brothers! 

— C. Kingsley 


pe SN 


is 


ith 


Robert Cummins, Dr. Cummins officiated at the wedding of 
his son, the Rev. John Cummins, to Miss Drusilla E. Congdon, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde T. Congdon of Brunswick, 


Maine. 


The ceremony took place August 4, in the First 


Universalist Church of Brunswick of which John Cummins 


is minister. 
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IGOWNS 


‘PULPIT- CHOIR 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 
Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 


Medford 55, Mass. 
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GEORGIA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Georgia Universalists held their 
annual convention at the Rockwell 
Church, four miles north of Winder, 
on August 4 and 5, 1951. In addi- 
tion to representation from all six 
of the active churches in Georgia 
and the church at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, which is only a few 
blocks from the state line, the Rev. 
and Mrs. J. M. Rasnake came from 
Mississippi, bringing Mr. and Mrs. 
Harlow Murphy and their three 
children. 

There were two speakers from 
outside the state, Dr. Arthur Mc- 
Davitt of Muncie, Indiana, and 
Elizabeth Mathis of Clinton, North 
Carolina, who was accompanied by 
her mother. 

Other ministers present were State 
Superintendent William Rainey 
Bennett of Canon, and Josepha A. 
Rabun and Dr. Earle LeBaron of 
Atlanta. 

In addition to the sermons he de- 
livered Saturday morning and Sun- 
day morning, Dr. McDavitt shared 
with Elizabeth Mathis, the program 
at the Saturday night banquet, 
which was held at the Winder 
Women’s Club. 

Keen interest was shown in all 
the business sessions of the conven- 
tion. The following officers were 
elected: President, R. E. Langley of 
Loganville; Vice-President, Col. 
John Schofield of Walhalla, South 
Carolina, a member of the Canon 
church; Secretary, Rufus B. McCall 
of Atlanta; Treasurer, Herbert D. 
Moon of Westminster, South Caro- 
lina, also a member of the Canon 
church; Trustees for two years, 
Charles S. Bowers of Canon, and 
Horace L. Dunahoo of Winder, the 
retiring president; Trustee for one 

ear, Mrs. Grady W. Whealis of 

Iberton, to fill the unexpired term 
of her husband. 

A total of one hundred and 
eighty-five dollars was collected for 
the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund at 
the Sunday morning service, which 
is a substantial increase over any 
recent year. 

Dinner on the grounds, a pleasant 
old Southern custom, was observed 
both Saturday and Sunday, having 
been made possible by the hos- 
pitality of the Rockwell Church. 

Rurus B. McCati 


The Bethany Union for Young Wom: 


256 Newbuty St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. | 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arte College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for | 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


CHRISTIAN LEADER 
ARTICLES TRANSLATED 
INTO JAPANESE j 
Mr. Hara, editor of & 
(Creation), the publication of t 
Japan Free Religious Associatid 
pilicted his first anniversary nul 
ber this month and included in 
translations of two Christian Leaé 
articles; How Far are We Willi 
to Go in Waging Peace? and 
Unifying Faith by Dr. Robe 


Cummins. 


Don’t say you didn’t kne 
about it. Read the offic! 
notices in The Christian Lead 
and be informed about offic 
events. . 


The Christian a d 


in Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 

. New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 

i girls working together under 

tmal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 

a School and Junior College 

els. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 

ition for college entrance require- 

mts in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
Secretarial Science, Business, 

mmmercial Art, Fashion Design, 

edical Assistant, Medical Secre- 

tial, Home Economics, and Liberal 

ts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


JETS COLLEGE 


Completing Its First Century 
Vanning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


nard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


eet 


MMACK CONFERENCE 

IM DEDICATED AT 
FFALO 

1 4 short, simple, but impressive 
mony, the Rev. Robert L. 
and members of the church 
icated the Mimmack Conference 
ym at the close of the morning 
‘ice, Sunday, September 9. The 
n, completely renovated, taste- 
y decorated and furnished, was 
sented by Mrs. Alfred E. Mim- 
-k in memory of her husband, 
many years a beloved and de- 
ed member of the church. Dr. 
nmack, long a prominent dentist 
suffalo, aed hay 15, 1948. 
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OBITUARY 
CHARLES R. DUHIG 

Charles R. Duhig died August 12, 
at his home in Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts, at the age of 77. Before 
retiring, he was a printer in Boston 
for over fifty years. Fifty-four 

ears ago, he married Lillian 
Wankson, 

Mr. Duhig was devoted to his 
home and to his church. For many 
years he was a deacon of the West 
Somerville Church and the clerk of 


‘the parish of that church. He 


taught a class of boys in the church 
school. After moving to Arlington, 
he became a deacon in the Univer- 
salist Church there. He was treas- 
urer of the Sabbath School Union 
for many years. He had been a di- 
rector of the Universalist Publish- 
ing House and was a trustee of that 
organization at the time of his 
death. 

He loved little children, and all 
of the children in his neighborhood 
would bring their broken toys for 
him to repair. He repaired the toys 
and became the confidant of the 
children. At his funeral, among the 
many floral tributes, was one which 
would have been very dear to his 
heart, a bouquet from the children 
of the neighborhood. 

Mr. Duhig leaves his wife, two 
sons, John M. Duhig of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Charles W. Duhig of 
Needham, director of student per- 
sonnel at Brandeis University; a 
daughter, Mrs. John H. Maxwell of 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y.; 
two brothers, John Duhig of Mel- 
rose, and Arthur Duhig of Ames, 

. H.; and a sister, Mrs. Frank H. 
Hyatt of Delaware, Ohio. 

Funeral services were held in the 
First Universalist Church of Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts, August 15, 
with a committal service at Natick 


Mass. These services were con- 
ducted by his minister, the Rev. 
Robert M. Rice. 


* * * 


Everywhere and at all times it is 
in thy power piously to acquiesce in 
thy present condition, and to behave 
justly to those who are about thee. 

— Marcus Aurelius 


The principle of the freedom of 
conscience can never be reconciled 
with the dogma of a state religion. 

—Echeverria 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Ieemember 


the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


ONCE MORE 
IN THIS APPROACH TO 


Thanksgiving Bay 


_ REMEMBER 


WITH GRATITUDE TO GOD 
YOUR FREEDOM TO READ 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 

IN THE VERSION OF YOUR 

CHOICE 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


BEAVER LAKE INSTITUTE 
At a joint dinner and meeting 
Wednesday night, August 12, at 
6:30 o’clock, in Mariner Hall, Buf- 
falo, the Women’s Auxiliary and the 
Men’s Club were told of recent 
activities at Beaver Lake Institure, 
near Lowville, N. Y. Kodachrome 
slides of the project were shown 


by the Rev. Robert L. Cope. 
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Starr King School of Ministry 


“2441 Le Conte Ave., 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


NOTICES 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Notice is hereby given that a 
ies: committee, appointed by 
the Central Fellowship Committee, 
will convene during the week of 
November 11, 1951, exact time and 
place to be determined later, for 
the purpose of examining Miss Ida 
M. Folsom for ordination under the 
provisions of Article VII, Sec. 6, iii, 
of the Laws of Fellowship. . 


EstHer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
On September 24, the Massachu- 
setts Committeee of Fellowship 
accepted the Rev. Raymond M. 
Scott on transfer from Connecticut; 
renewed the license of Harry M. 
Sherman for one year; granted a lay 
preacher’s license to Virginia Ward 
for three years. 
AvBertT F. Ziecier, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the Universalist Woman’s Alliance 
will be held at Bethany Union, 256 
Newbury Street, Boston, on Friday, 
November 16, at 11 o’clock. 

Following the business meeting, 
the Rev. Ralph M. Barker of 
Rockport, “the Old Salt”, will speak 
on Forecasting New England 
W eather. 

Reservations for the luncheon 
should be made with Mrs. Dumas, 
CO-6-0240, by Monday, Novem- 
ber 12. 

Marion H. Pike, Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Transferred Robert McPherson 
to the Massachusetts Fellowship 
Committee, September 26, 1951. 
Harriet E. Drutey, Secretary 
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Jume 51 


THE 
GRAPHIC OFFSET 
PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers of the Christian Leader 

Specialists in Church Printing, 

Sunday Programs, weekly news 
bulletins 


A printing service to fit your 
church budget. 


Contact 


CHARLES W. HARDING 
Room 309 
108 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
KEnmore 6-1173 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Letter of License as minister 
granted to S. Joseph Duell and Max 
Coots. 

Ordination authorized for Ken- 
neth D. Babcock. 

The Rev. Mervin C. Helfrich 
accepted on transfer from the Penn- 
sylvania Universalist Convention. 

Lyman AcHENBACH, 
October 8, 1951 Secretary 


| 
PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
September 21, 1951, transferred 
the Rev. Mervin C. Helfrich to 
New York. ‘ 
September 21, 1951, granted letter 
of license as lay preacher to Orren 
B. Alvord for three years. 
Epwin B. Cunnincuam, Secretary 


PROFESSOR ROBINSON ON 
UNIVERSALISM 
The article on Universalism as a 
Philosophical Concept, which ap- 
ared recently in the Leader, has 
een rewritten and expanded in the 


(Section 520, P.L. and] 


light of criticisms received. It | 
scheduled for publication under 
title, Unrestricted Universalism, i 


a forthcoming issue of The Crozéf 


Quarterly. 
Those wishing reprints shoul 


send their requests now, accompas 


nied by nine cents in stamps f 


cover costs, to Elmo A. Robinson) 
P. O. Box 183, Saratgoa, Califor 


nia. Reprints will be mailed whe 


received from the publisher. This 


date is uncertain. 


THE CAMPS FOR DIABETIC 
CHILDREN 

While the programs of the tw 
camps cannot be described in term 
of statistics, the figures on campe 
attendance are not without interest 
At the Elliott P. Joslin Camp, oni 
hundred and thirty-seven boys fron 
sixteen States, Cuba, Argentina ant 
Canada enjoyed the nine-week sea 
son. The very fine program at th 
Clara Barton Camp beriefited o 
hundred and seventy girls fron 


fifteen states, Cuba and Canada dure 
ing the ten weeks of the season) 


Only a small percentage of thes 
children and young women cami 
from families that could pay t 

total cost; it is the filled stocking: 
and baseballs that insure the per: 
manence of the project. 


New Lectures with slides have 


been prepared by Mrs. Taylor wh« 
will also speak before groups inter 
ested in the program. Requests foi 
the slides or for a speaker on th 


camps should be mailed to Mrs, 


Alice E. Taylor, Camp Secretary 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massa- 


chusetts. 


Sometimes we feel like Mrs. 
Grizzly, to whom the judge said, 


“The evidence shows you threw a 


rolling pin at your husband.” 
“It shows more than that, You 


Honor,” was Mrs. Grizzly’s reply. 


“Tt shows I hit him.” 


—The W atchman-Examin or 


| a. 9 
The Christian Leade 
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